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OUR NAVY: WE ARE DOUBLING ITS SIZE 


PHOTO ABOVE: U.S.S. TEXAS, ONE OF OUR 15 BATTLESHIPS IN COMMISSION, 
NOTE CRANES AFT. THEY ARE USED TO LIFT SEAPLANES ABOARD. THE TEXAS 
HOLDS FOUR SEAPLANES IN READINESS. CATAPULTS LAUNCH THEM. (SEE P. 8) 
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CROSSROADS OF THREE CONTINENTS 


To do this, Germany would have to conquer Greece 
and send an army through Turkey to Iran and Iraq. 

On the map, lines with arrows show invasion 
thrusts of armies. All arrows, except the two-headed one 
from Germany into Bulgaria, show gains by Allies. 

Read the article on the opposite page for further de- 
velopments at this schools 2 of three continents.” 


HIS map shows the “crossroads of three continents” 
where Germany and Italy are trying to gain control 


T 


of the eastern Mediterranean region. 

Keep in mind the two main objectives (goals) of 
Germany-Italy: (1) to drive the British out of North 
Africa and seize control of the Suez Canal; (2) to seize 
the oil fields of Iran and Iraq. 





* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Yugoslavia Yields 


One more nation has yielded to 
the Axis. That nation is Yugoslavia. 

Now all the Balkan nations, except 
Greece, are under German control. 

Yugoslavia did not yield all the 
way. She did not sign up as a mem- 
ber of the Axis. But she did agree toa 
non-aggression treaty with Germany. 

By the terms of the treaty, Yugo- 
slavia and Germany agreed not to at- 
tack each other. Of course it is a one- 
sided treaty, because Yugoslavia has 
no desire to attack Germany. 

The treaty is all to Germany's ad- 
vantage. Germany wanted to make 
sure that Yugoslavi ia would not help 
Greece and Britain. 

Germany tried to get Yugoslavia 
to join the Axis. But Yugoslavia 
balked at this. Usually whena nation 
balks at Hitler’s plans, he orders his 
armies to invade that nation and con- 
quer it. But in this case, Hitler did 
not want to be sidetracked from his 
big maneuver — getting his armies 
lined up along the Turkish and 
Greek borders. 

GREEKS WILL FIGHT 

The Greeks were disappointed 
when Yugoslavia agreed to the treaty. 
But the Greeks did not lose courage. 
They said that they would fight if the 
Germans attacked. 

The German army in Bulgaria also 
threatened Turkey. German officials 
flew to Ankara, the capital of Tur- 
key. They tried to persuade the 
Turkish government to allow Ger- 
man troops to pass through. But the 
Turks refused. They said that they 
would fight if Ge rmany inv aded 
either Greece or Turke ny. 

Turkey stands between the Ger- 
mans and their two goals: (1) the 
Suez Canal, and (2) the oil fields of 
[raq and Iran. 

The Suez Canal, controlled by 





Britain, is a vital link in Britain’s 
short route to India and the Far 
East. If the Germans could capture 
Suez, this route would be blocked. 

The oil fields of Iraq and Iran 
(see map on opposite page) supply 
much of the oil used by the British 
armies. Pipelines carry the oil to 
Tripoli in Syria and to ‘Haifa in Pal- 
estine, and to Abadan, Iran. 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
NORTH AFRICAN FRONT 


In Libya, Africa, the war seemed 
to be at a standstill. A British army, 
with many Australian and South 
“8g troops, had advanced into 

Libya, capturing 150, 000 Italian 
prisoners. 

Free French troops, starting from 
French Equatorial Africa, advanced 
into Libya from the south. 

The British North African army 
captured Benghazi on Feb. 6. Since 
that time there has been little news 
from the North African front. 

Everybody is asking: Where is 
General Wavell’s North African 
army? 

General Wavell is the British com- 
mander in chief of all British forces 
in Africa and the Near East. 

General Wavell may have ordered 
part of his North African army to 
Greece. 

Or he may have ordered his North 
African army to prepare for new 
battles in North Africa. 

German _ troops and equipment 
have recently arrived in Libya. How 
many troops and how much equip- 
ment is not known. Some reports say 
100,000 troops. 

Meanwhile, the British continued 
their giant “pincers movement” 
against Italian East Africa (see 
map). One British army attacked 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and has penetrated into Eritrea and 
northern Ethiopia. 

Another British army attacked 
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King of Yugoslavia 





International 


Peter II, Yugoslavia’s tennis-play- 
ing King, will soon receive his crown. 
On Sept. 6, 1941, he will be eighteen 
years old, and will receive the crown 
of Yugoslavia from his uncle, Regent 
Prince Paul. 

Prince Paul is one of three reg- 
ents * who rule Yugoslavia during 
King Peter's minority.* 

King Peter was educated in Eng- 
land and in his own country. He was 
proclaimed King upon the assasina- 
tion of his father, Alexander I, on 
Oct. 9, 1934. 

King Peter has grown up into a 
tall, rather good-looking young man 
(better than the above photo 
shows ). He speaks several languages, 
his native Serbian, and English, 
French, German and Russian. 








from Kenya. This army has captured 
most of Italian Somaliland and 
penetrated into southern Ethiopia. 

Thus the Italians in Ethiopia are 
caught between attacks from two 
directions at once. They are also 
threatened with uprisings led by the 
native Ethiopian chieftains. 
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Civics in the News 


MORE CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
ORDERED BY THE PRESIDENT 


President Roosevelt has announced that within a 
short time nearly all U. S. Government employees will 
be under Civil Service. 

At present all but 100,000 employees are under Civil 
Service. The President’s new order will place most of 
the 100.000 under this “merit system.” There are about 
1,105,000 U. S. Government (federal ) employees. 

What is the Civil Service, or “merit system, as it 
is sometimes called? 





Under this system, a Government job is given to the 


man or woman making the highest grade on an ex 
amination. The Government employee holds his job 
no matter what political party is in power. 


THE OLD “SPOILS SYSTEM” 

The merit system is just the opposite of the olde: 
“spoils system. 

In 1828 Adams ran for re-election as 
President agamst Andrew Jackson. Jackson won the 
election. When he took office in 1829, he discharged 
many Adams supporters from Government jobs, and 
appointed his own followers. 

Some people criticized President Jackson for doing 
this. One Senator said: “Jackson believes that to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

This was the origin of the name “spoils system.” Un- 
der this system, jobs are given to the loyal boosters 
of the victorious party. 

\s a step toward correcting the evils of the spoils 
system, Congress passed the Civil Service Act in 1883. 

Since that time, the merit system has been used more 
and more. Now all federal employees except elected of- 
ficials and Presidential appointees are under the Civil 
Service. 


John Quincy 


PHOTO BELOW shows the three members of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission with the President of the Argentine Civil 
Service, who came here to study our system. Left to right: 
Luiz S. Lopes, of Argentina; Foster McMillin, Harry B. 
Mitchell, and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. 


Harris & Ewing 
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MAP ABOVE shows the area errr ny in plans for the 
Arkansas Valley Authority (the AVA), with its principal 
rivers. Area stretches 1000 miles east and west and 400 
miles north and south. Broken lines mark divides between 
Red, Arkansas, White and St. Francis River watersheds. 


ARKANSAS PROJECT 
BIGGER THAN TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is one of the biggest 
projects ever undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment. Now Congress is considering one that would be 
seven times bigger. It is called the Arkansas Valley 
Authority. 


The AVA project takes in four principal rivers: 
Arkansas, White, Red, and St. Francis. These four 
rivers drain an area of more than 300,000 square miles, 
running from the Mississippi River 1000 miles west 
to the Rocky Mountains. It takes in practically all of 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma as well as large pieces of 
Louisiana, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and New 
Mexico. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


All four of these rivers drain into the Mississippi. 
They do an annual flood damage of $9,000,000. One of 
the first aims of AVA would be to check the floods by 
building dams. AVA would also develop water power 
and improve navigation. 

In addition to these things, AVA would: (1) open 
up thousands of acres of new fertile land by draining 
the Arkansas swamp lands; (2) irrigate dry sections of 
southeastern Colorado, Oklahoma and north Texas; (3) 
check damage from dust storms and wind erosion. 


No one knows how many millions of dollars all this 
would finally cost. Thirty-six big dams have already 
been built or started in the area by U. S. Army en- 
gineers to control floods and develop power. 

President Roosevelt is in favor of AVA. It is being 
pushed in Congress by Clyde Ellis, a young Congress- 
man from Arkansas. 

AVA is opposed by private power companies and by 
others who believe it would interfere with their rights. 
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LEASE-LEND BILL 
PASSED BY SENATE 


The battle of 1776 ended last week. The Senate 
passed the Lease-Lend Bill, by a vote of 60 to 31. 
The House of Representatives had already passed the 
Bill. 

If you have been keeping up on the important news 
of our times, you know what we mean by the “battle 
of 1776.” You know that it is the number of the Bill 
which gives President Roosevelt power to speed up aid 
to Britain. 

Why do we call it a “battle”? It is called a battle 
because of the long debate over the Bill in Congress. 
This debate was our democracy’s way of working. 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 

The members of Congress are the representatives of 
the people in every district of the United States. They 
represent farm people, city people, miners, factory 
workers, bankers, owners of factories, bus drivers, col- 
lege presidents, teachers — all of us. 

In a democracy like ours, the people are free to speak 
their minds. Some people were against giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the power granted him by H.R. 1776. 
Other people believe that the President can be trusted 
to use this power to the best advantage of our country. 

And so in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate, the people’s representatives had different opin- 
ions on the Bill. 


SENATOR WHEELER LEADS OPPOSITION 


Senator Wheeler of Montana was the leader of those 
opposed to H.R. 1776. “This is not a Bill to keep war 
away, he said in his final speech just before the Sen- 
ate voted. “It is a Bill to permit the President to carry 
on undeclared war.” 

Senator Wheeler said that munitions makers and 
bankers, who “lured us into the World War in 1917,” 
were in favor of H.R. 1776 because it was a big step 
toward war. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF IT 

Opposing Senator Wheeler's point of view were the 
President, Secretary of State Hull and a large majority 
of Congressmen who believed that H.R. 1776 would 
keep us out of the war, if anything would. 

By helping Britain now, with everything we can 
spare, Britain will win the war. This was their argu- 
ment. If Britain wins, the danger of war for us will 
be over. But if Germany wins, then the United States 
would stand alone as the last great power of democ- 
racy against the dictatorships —- Germany, Russia, Italy 
and Japan. Pa 

The debate on H.R. 1776 opened in the Senate on 
Jan. 10, 1941. It ended at 7:30 p-m., Saturday, March 8. 
Senators voted in favor of the Bill by almost a 2 to 1 
majority. ‘ 

The House of Representatives passed the Bill on 
Feb. 8, by 260 to 165. 

The Senate made several amendments in the Bill as 
it was passed by the House. 
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After the Senate passed it, the bill was sent back to 
the House of Representatives. On Wednesday the 
House passed H. R. 1776 with the Senate amendments 
unchanged. 

Shortly after its passage the bill was signed by the 
President. 

WHAT BRITAIN WILL GET IMMEDIATELY 

Immediately more aid will go to Britain. The first 
things will be naval auxiliary (supply) boats, “mos- 
quito” torpedo boats to help the British fight off Ger- 
man submarines in the English Channel and North 
Sea, more destroyers, tanks, cannons and other artillery 
equipment, munitions, and airplanes. 

The President has organized a Defense Ministry to 
help speed the aid to Britain. Its name may be changed 
when the President makes the official announcement 
about it. 

Harry L. Hopkins, former Secretary of Commerce, 
who recently visited England, is expected to act as un- 
official secretary for the Defense Ministry. His job will 
be to see that the orders placed in American plants by 
British and U. S. purchasing agents do not conflict. He 
will sort the orders out and give the most important ones 
the “right of way” in our defense plants. 

Dont confuse the Defense Ministry with the Office 
for Production Management. The OPM is headed by 
William Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. Its job is to see 
that American factories speedily produce the war mate- 
rials needed by Britain and America; while the Defense 
Ministry’s job is to speed all possible aid to Britain and 
other nations fighting aggression. Since Hopkins also is 
a member of the OPM’s planning board he will be in a 
good position to see that both organizations work to- 


gether efficiently. 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA CEDES 
TERRITORY TO THAILAND 


Thailand and French Indo-China signed a peace 
treaty last week. The peace conference was held in 
Tokyo, Japan. The treaty ended the war which had 
been going on since December. (See the Feb. 17-22 
issue of Junior Scholastic, pages 2 and 3.) 

Japan started the peace negotiations, claiming 
to be a neutral referee. But Japan was really on 
Thailand’s side. 

As the “referee,” Japan demanded that French 
Indo-China should give Thailand a large slice 
of territory. (See map at right.) The Japanese gov- 
ernment sent this demand to the government of 
Unoccupied France, at Vichy, France. 

The French government did not want to give up 
the territory. But France was too weak to fight back, 
and yielded to Japan’s demand. The ceded territory 
used to be a part of Siam (before 1893). 

Thailand* used to be called Siam. The name was 
changed in 1939. 

Thailand means “the land of Thai,” or 
of the free.” The word Thai means “free.” 

The people of Thailand are not “free” 


“the land 


in the 
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THE KING OF THAILAND and his sister play ice 
hockey in Switzerland. King Ananda is 15; his sister, 
Princess Galvani, is 13. They are at school in Lausanne. 


sense that we use the word in the U. S. They do 
not have the right to vote. 

Thailand’s government is a monarchy. But the 
present King is too young to rule. During his 
minority*, Thailand is ruled by a Council of 
Regency.* 

Thailand’s King is 15-year-old Ananda Mahidol, 
proclaimed King on March 2, 1935. 

Thailand has a population of 15,000,000. More 
than 80 per cent of the people are farmers. Rice is 
the principal farm product. Others are tobacco, 
cotton, rubber, coconuts, spices, and teakwood. In 
the teak forests, elephants do the work of hauling 


the logs to the river. Thailand has 10,000 elephants, 
most of them domesticated.* 
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Shaded area shows territory ceded to Thailand 
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More on Priorities List 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment last week put three more ma- 
terials on the priorities list. They are 
magnesium, nickel and neoprene. 

From now on, factories working 
on defense orders will get first call 
on these three vital materials. Other 
factories will have to take what is 
left, or do without. 

Aluminum and machine tools were 
already on the priorities list, as re- 
ported in last week’s Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 5. 

Magnesium is a silver-white metal, 
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lighter in weight than aluminum. It 
is obtained from salt water. (See 
Junior Scholastics Theme Article, 
issue of Feb. 24-March 1.) 

Because of its very light weight, 
magnesium is a valuable metal in 
airplane construction. In powdered 
form, magnesium burns with a daz- 
zling light, and for that reason is 
used in flares and tracer bullets. 

Nickel is used in making nickel 
steel, an alloy that is rustproof, hard 
and elastic. This alloy is used for the 
armor plate of battleships and guns. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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Neoprene is a synthetic® rubber, 
produced by the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company. It is used in 
making tires for trucks and planes, 
and rubber mountings for motors. 

Of course, we still use natural rub- 
ber for nearly all of our tires and 
other rubber materials. We get most 
of our natural rubber from the East 
Indies and British Malaya. 

But it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get all we need. The 
reason is that there are not enough 
ships. Britain needs all the ships for 
her own supply lines. Sinkings by 
German submarines, planes, and 
raiding ships caused the shortage. 
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U. S. GETS BASES IN 
MEXICO, PANAMA 


None of the countries of Latin 
America have large armies, navies 
or air forces. (Read the Theme Arti- 
cle on pages 8, 9.) In case of an at- 
tack on the Western Hemisphere it 
would be up to the United States to 
supply the land, sea and air forces 
for defense. 

But planes and warships must 
have bases from which to operate. 
Latin America could supply these. 
As part of our defense program the 
United States is trying to arrange for 
the use of such bases in neighboring 
countries. 

Some of the Latin American coun- 
tries hesitated to offer base sites. 
They still remembered the days of 
“Yankee imperialism.” 

But the friendliness of our Good 
Neighbor policy and the danger of 
attack from Europe are breaking 
down their resistance. 

Last week, two Latin American 
neighbors took steps to co-operate 
with Uncle Sam in defense. 

The first was Mexico. A group of 
Mexican military leaders journeyed 
to Washington, D. C. There they 
met with a group of U. S. military 
and naval officials. They talked of 
plans for naval and air bases in 
Mexico. 


LEASE BASES FROM PANAMA 


The second co-operating nation 
was Panama. President Arnulfo 
Arias of Panama announced that 
Panama will lease several air bases 
to the United States. 

These bases are for the purpose 
of protecting the Panama Canal 
from attacking planes. 

We already have an army camp 
and air defenses in the Panama 
Canal Zone, which belongs to the 
United States. But the Zone extends 
for only five miles on each side of the 
Canal. A high-speed modern plane 
might cross the Zone and bomb the 
Canal before it could be sto ped. 

President Arias pO 8. three 
other points concerning the bases: 

1. The bases will be given back 
to Panama as soon as the war ends. 

2. The United States will pay rent, 
in one form or another, for the 
bases. 

3. Panama will continue to govern 
civilians at the bases. 
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NEWS 
QUIZ 


Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 








1 CROSSROADS OF THREE CONTINENTS 

Score 3 points for each correct answer to the following ques- 
tions. Total 30 points. Write your answers on the lines provided. 

Name the three continents of the region around the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 1 2 3 

What nation lies in two continents, the division being the Sea 





of Marmara? 
What sea lies between Turkey and Greece? 
Between Yugoslavia and Italy? 
What two seas lap the shores of Egypt? 1 
2 


What sea would troops cross going by ship from Rumania to 
Turkey? 


What sea laps Iran’s northern shore? 




















My score ___ 


2 WHOSE ARE THEY? 


Each of the following six places is a colony or protectorate 
of one of the big powers, or is independent. Mark Br. for Britain, 
Fr. for France, It. for Italian, or Id. for Independent opposite 
the place. Score 5 points each. Total 30. 





—__— Libya __. Ethiopia Tanganyika 
Egypt Eritrea Syria 
My score 





D THE KING OF YUGOSLAVIA 
Check the right endings to each of the following two statements. 
Score 5 points each. Total 10. 


The King of Yugoslavia is (a) George VI; (b) Peter II; (c) 
Ananda; (d) Farouk. 


He will receive his crown on the day he is (a) 20 years old; (b) 
married; (c) 18 years old; (d) wins a tennis tournament. 
My score - 


4. YOUR GOVERNMENT, YOUR COUNTRY 


Write in the answers to each of the following. Score 5 points 
each. Total 30. 

What does AVA stand for? 

What four principal rivers are in the AVA plan? 1 
2 8 4 


Give another name for the “merit system.” 

















My score 


My total score 
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EYES OF THE FLEET are these planes nested on the deck of th 
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e aircraft carrier 


U.S.S. Ranger. Saratoga (nearest) and Lexington also have planes at ready position. 


S. ARMY and Navy officials 
think of the Western Hemi- 
® sphere as an island. 

At its northwest corner, this is- 
land is only fifteen minutes by plane, 
or two hours by boat, from Russia. 

Along its eastern shore, the Ameri- 
can island is only twenty-four hours 
by plane, or four days by boat, from 
Europe and Africa. 

The U. S. Navy has the job of 
protecting this island, both divisions 
of it—North and South America. 

Why don’t the South American 
nations protect their half themselves? 


They can't do it, because their 
navies are too small. Argentine, Bra- 
zil and Chile are the only Latin 
American nations that have warships 
enough to be called a navy. Argen- 
tina has the largest—two old battle- 
ships, two light cruisers, sixteen de- 
stroyers, three submarines, and a 
few patrol vessels. 

One reason Latin American na- 
tions do not have large navies is that 
they are not wealthy enough to 
build them. 

There is more to a navy than ships 
and men. To build and support a 


navy, a nation needs steel mills, ship- 
yards, machine shops, and millions 
of dollars’ worth of tools. 

Another reason Latin American 
nations do not have large navies is 
that they have no fear of invasion by 
the big-navy countries of Europe 
and Asia (Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Japan). 

Latin Americans do not fear inva- 
sion from Europe and Asia because 
the United States would fight any 
invader. Since 1823, the United 
States has followed the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This Doctrine is a warning to 
the nations of Europe and Asia to 
make no more conquests in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

With Germany, Italy and Japan 
on the warpath, the American na- 
tions today do not feel so safe. What 
if Great Britain is defeated? Ger- 
many would become master of all 
Europe, and Japan master of East 
Asia, the Philippines and the islands 
of Oceania. 

This fear that Great Britain may 
be defeated has caused our own 
Government to build a bigger Navy. 

In the past, we have depended on 
the British navy to keep the Atlantic 
Ocean open to trade. 

While the British navy policed* 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, the U. S. Navy kept the 
Pacific Ocean open to trade. Our 
Navy was just big enough to police 
the Pacific. It was 
Navy. 

Now the U. S. is building a “two 
ocean” Navy. According to present 


a “one ocean” 


i ie Re lao ee J 
DESTROYERS FIGHT in the first line of the battle fleet. 
Armed with torpedoes, light cannon, and depth bombs, they 
are used against submarines and as commerce raiders. 


HEAVY CRUISERS protect battleships and convoys. Pnoto 
shows U.S.S. Tuscaloosa, winner of engineering efficiency 
award, as indicated by the E painted on ship's aft stack. 
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FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
FOR ISLAND HEMISPHERE 


T HAS been said that the Navy is our “first line of de- 

fense.” At the outset of our Theme Article this week 

the point is made that a military strategist considers the 

Western Hemisphere to be an island. Therefore, our first 
line of defense must be in the water somewhere. 

Next our Theme Article makes the point that, with two 
main bodies of water lapping our island hemisphere, a “first 
line of defense” is required in each body of water. 

Then the naval-historical point comes up. Heretofore our 
national defense was based on the proposition that the Brit- 
ish navy, competent guardians of the Atlantic, spared us the 
expense of maintaining our own Atlantic “first line of de- 
fense.” 

But the Britain that ruled the waves (and, at this writ- 
ing, still rules them) is threatened by other powers that 
would rule them. 

These would-be conquerors of the world have aroused 
our nation to an unprecedented state of peacetime prepared- 
ness. Our Government believes that they would enslave us, 
first by restricting our trade, and then our political system 
of self-government. That is to say, if Britain should fall. 

That, briefly, is the Roosevelt Administration’s fear that 
directs U. S. foreign policy today. This policy has just had 
the confirmation of the Congress in the passage of H.R. 
1776. 

So we are building a two-ocean Navy that will be so 
strong that there can be no question of any power or com- 
bination of powers attacking us by water. 

We are building a mobile Army that will be able to make 
things warm for any invader that might attempt the land- 
ing of an éxpeditionary force across the narrow Bering 
Strait. 

And we are now to send Britain everything we can spare, 
on the argument that if Britain fails to win, the United 
States and the rest of the Americas will be dwelling in a 
world of wolves. 4 

Our Theme Article points out that our two-ocean Navy 
is partially a threat to Japan and Russia to be a little less 
warlike in the Far East. 

This is further evidence of our policy of close co-opera- 
tion with Britain, be it in East or West. Certainly no one 
doubts that Japan is all eyes and tentacles for the islands of 
Oceania, the Philippines, the East Indies, everything within 
reach in China, and the Malay peninsula. 

It is a perfectly legitimate question to ask: Why are we 
committeed to a policy of checking Japan’s program of 
domination over what she calls “Greater East Asia”? 

We hope the Theme Article helps to provide the answer 
to any pupil who might raise the question. It is an awfully 
big question for men and women, let alone boys and girls. 

There is no better time than the present for boys and 
girls to learn more about the life of people in those coun- 
tries which we class as aggressor nations. How do the boys 
and girls of Japan dress? What kind of houses do they live 
in? What are their schools like? What games do they play? 
What do they eat? What kind of music do they listen to? 

It is important for children to know that in countries like 
Japan, Germany, Russia, and Italy (to name the aggressors 
of the day) the plain people have no voice in the decisions 
of their governments. 

Question groups for this week: 

I. THEME ARTICLE — OUR NAVY — Pp. 8, 9 
Il. LEASE-LEND BILL PASSES — P. 5 
Ill, U.S. GETS BASES IN MEXICO, PANAMA — P, 7 


®trO iUNI OR 


SCH OLAS Fic 


IV. MORE CIVIL SERVICE JOBS — P. 4 
V. AVA BIGGER THAN TVA —P. 4 


I—THEME ARTICLE (OUR NAVY), pp. 8, 9 


1. What is an island? Why do Army and Navy officials 
think of the Western Hemisphere as an island? 

2. What is meant by a “two ocean Navy”? Why didn’t 
we have a two ocean Navy before? 

3. By what year will our Navy be about twice its pres- 
ent size? Why does it take so long to increase the Navy's 
size? 

4. Why doesn’t South America protect her own half of 
the hemisphere? What country has the largest navy in South 
America? 

5. What combination of powers might oppose us in the 
Atlantic? In the Pacific? 

6. What would Japan like to do in the Far East? What 


is our Government's attitude ages ar desires? What | 


might happen to our Far Eastern tra 
wanted? 

7. Point out the differences among battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines. What purpose does each serve im 
a battle? 


ll. LEASE-LEND BILL PASSES, p. 5 


1. What is meant by the “battle of 1776”? 

2. Who was the Senate leader of the opposition against 
H.R. 1776? What did he says the Bill would do to our coun- 
try? What is the other side of the argument? 

3. As a result of the passage of H.R. 1776, what im- 
mediate aid will Britain receive from us? 

4. How does the debate in Congress over H.R. 1776 


serve as an example of our democracy at work? 


Ill. U. S. GETS BASES IN MEXICO, PANAMA, p. 7 


1. Explain what is meant by a naval base; an air base. 
Why does our Government want them in Central and South 
America? 

2. What two Latin American nations have agreed to let 
us build bases? 

8. Where else in the Western Hemisnhere, not on U. S, 
territory, do we have bases? To what nation do these places 
belong? What did we exchange for the bases? 


IV. MORE CIVIL SERVICE JOBS, p. 4 


1. What is meant bv Civil Service? By what other name 
is it sometimes called? What reasons can you find for this 
name? 

2. How does the President feel about civil service? How 
do you know? 

3. What is meant by the “snoils svstem”? How did the 
term oricinate? Who was President of the United States at 
the time? 

4. How old is the newer system? How did it come into 
being? 

5. What is the Civil Service Commission? Name the 
members of it. 

6. Will all federal iobs be filled by civil service? What 
kind of iobs will not he? 


V. AVA BIGGER THAN TVA, P. 6 


1. What is TVA? AVA? Where are they? Indicate them 
on a map. 

2. What main rivers are included in TVA? In AVA? 

8. Is AVA in existence, or is it just a plan? What has 
to happen before it can be put into existence? 

4. What are some of the things that projects like TVA 
accomplish? 


e if Japan got all she 


[Turn to next page} 
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5, Why are private power companies opposed to such 
projects? 

Maps, charts, and diagrams on our rearmament and de- 
fense rogram. Excellent ones, up-to-date, in the 25c 
—- et, America Rearms, just published by The Foreign 

lolicy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Use this timely material to teach your pupils the use of 
pictorial statistics. Here’s a sample: 


TRENDS IN U.S. DEFENSE SPENDING 


(‘ > *> |] ww 
headin 
WON-DEFENSE EXPENDITURES I DEFENSE E DITURES 


$367.061.43! 





1914 
$ 348,000,000 


1918 


$6,871,669,026 § $6,148,795,773 
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$7,873,668, 894 | $1 1,011,386,574 


1931 
$3,915,993,694 §$832, 489,978 





1941 


$7.972,231,250 §$6,472,742)5! 


ee SOD9999 


$6,6 74,213,449 9$10, 811,314,600 











EACH COIN = ONE BILLION DOLLARS 





“Bill of Rights” poster in color. Remember the Feb. 
17-22 issue of Junior Scholastic with the front cover repro- 
ducing the Bill of Rights in a decorative, patriotic frame? 
Would you like to have a 4-color reproduction of this, in 
small poster size, 10’ x 14” on heavy paper, for your class 
bulletin board? Houghton Mifflin Company advises us that 
they will be glad to send one to a teacher, as long as their 
sup ly lasts. Address your request to the office of Houghton 
Mifflin Company that serves you. The offices are at 2 Park 
St., Boston; 432 Fourth Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago; 715 Browder St., Dallas; 39 Harris St., Atlanta: 
500 Howard St., San Francisco. 

Be sure to say that Junior Scholastic told you about it. A 
penny postcard will do the trick. If you do not receive a 
poster, you will know that the supply is exhausted. 

A suggestion. Ships, planes, railroads, and highways come 
up in this order in the next six issues of Junior Scholastic. 
Next week’s Theme Article deals with our bigger merchant 
marine. Now your course of study may call for the study of 
ships and shipping later in the Spring. If this circumstance 
comes up, you may want to remind your pupils not to lose 
track of their copies, so that they can have them available. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 

As during the past 10 years, April 14 will again be ob- 
served this year as Pan American Day, a day officially set 
aside and recognized by the American Republics to com- 
memorate their peace and solidarity. Annually the signifi- 
cance of this event becomes more evident; and annually the 
Pan American Union, the international organization of the 
21 republics, prepares and distributes material designed to 
promote interest in the Americas and facilitates the prep- 
aration of programs appropri ate to the occasion. 

Teachers may obtain free of charge pamphlets and other 
literature to help them in planning a Pan American Day 
school program. Write to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
iagton, D. C., for list of free materials available. 


TEACHERS COMPANION TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SHARING IS FUN 


. The joy of sharing is limitless. Ruthless, selfish ag te 


is entirely out of keeping with democratic philosophy. Edu- 
cation starting with the child in the classroom must be 
meaningful to him. If it’s the democratic way of life we 

want him to understand, he must live democracy. And we 
cannot have democracy without sharing. 

We talk to our pupils of metals for defense, how our 
country has some and lacks others. We show how other 
countries share their supply of these with us as we share 
our excess with them; but in a child’s understanding what 
does it mean? Does he know what it means to share? Or 
does sharing suggest only the loss of something sacrificed? 

Has he ever known the joys of sharing? The easiest thing 
to share is ideas, but even these must be shared in the 
right way. There must be no condescension in the sharing. 
Courtesy must be displayed by both listener and sharer. 
Courtesy to his listener will cause him to want to have his 
expressions phrased correctly and his meaning made intel- 
ligible. Repeated opportunities for self-expression will in- 
crease the tendency to be critical of himself — and to take 
as will as to give criticism. 

Courtesy by the listener develops sympathetic attitudes as 
well as critical listening. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Shipping ahoy! Next week’s Theme Article takes up our 
Merchant Marine. The shipyards of America are beehives 
of activity, engaged in a record-breaking building program 
of the ships of commerce. Our article will be a timely 
explanation of how America is growing on the water with 
ships of commerce and peace. An up-to-the-minute ma 
(just released by the U. S. Maritime Commission) will 
show location of U. S. shipyards. 


METALS FOR DEFENSE 


The ores, sources of U. S. supply, characteristics, and uses. 





























SOURCE U. S. 
ORE GETS ORE | CHARACTERISTICS USES 
Magnetite Michigan Strength & Defense Material 
Steel Siderite Alabama Durability Automobiles 
Hematite Minnesota Railroads 
Tin Cans 
Arkansas . 
pm svar Good electrical Airplanes 
Aluminum Bouxite a conductor Kitchen Utensils 
British & Ligh 
Dutch Guiana maa Culdings 
Cuprite , —_ 
Chalcocite Arizona Good electrical Electric Wires 
Copper Malaconite Montene conductor Alleys: 
Copper Pyrites Utah Bronze & Brass 
— Plating Metal 
Tin — o — Rust resistant Food Containers: 
snetene ye (Tin Cans) 
Nickel Pentiandite Canada High shine Steel Alloy 
— Garnierite VU. S$. Rust resistant Coinage 
. Paints 
, Missouri Softness 
Cerussite Type Metal 
leed Galena > ae Ammunition 
7 Oklahoma Covering used for 
Zino Blende - 
Zinc Sphalerite "mp Rust resistant an to pre 
Smithsonite Caneds Gress 
Filament in 
Scheelite : High melting 
Tungsten Wolframite China point lamp 
Machine Tools 


























ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ ON PAGE 7 


1. (1) Europe, (2) Asia, (3) Africa; Turkey; Aegean; Adriatic; (1) Mediter- 
ranean, (2) Red; Black; Caspian. 


S. Re Bc BR ie Re Fe 
3. (b), (c). , 
4. Arkansas Valley Authority; (1) Red, (2) Arkansas, (3) White, (4) St, 


Francis; Civil Service. 
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‘LESHIPS are the heavy hitters of the fleet. This is the U.S.S. Idaho. She 
aces 33,400 tons, carries eight 16-inch guns, and six scout planes on catapults. 


ian fleets. They are not likely 
tack us near our own coast, or 
‘there this side of the Hawaiian 
ds. What our Navy chiefs are 
ed about is an attack by Japan 
1e East Indies, Malaya, or the 
»pines. If Japan’s navy gets the 
r hand in the Pacific, Japan 
t close our Eastern trade routes. 
U. S. and Great Britain want to 
these trade routes open. 

w please don’t think that Uncle 
is out with a “chip on his 
der” looking for trouble. We 
ot a warlike people. We have 
rritorial ambitions.* 





to strike the 
irwhale (No. 
k. equipped with the newest medical and surgical equipment. 





Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


FLEET TODAY AND IN 1947 
Here is a table which shows the pres- 
ent strength of our fleet and what it 
will be in 1947. 
Ships being 


U.S. built 
Navy in ornow U.S. Navy 
commission planned in 1947 
Battleships Sac 17 32 
Aircraft Carriers. 6 12 18 
Cruisers 37 48 85 
Destroyers .... 237 170 407 
Submarines ... 102 82 184 
Total 397 329 726 


In connection with your study of 
“Our Navy,” be sure to read the news 
article “U. S. Gets Bases in Mexico, 
Panama,” on page 7. 


AID TO THE SICK AND INJURED is given aboard hospital 
ships. Photo above shows the U.S.S. Relief, which is 
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5. Why are private power companies opposed to such 
projects? 





Maps, charts, and diagrams on our rearmament and de- 
fense rogram. Excellent ones, up-to-date, in the 25c 
— et, America Rearms, just published by The Foreign 

olicy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Use this timely material to teach your pupils the use of 
pictorial statistics. Here’s a sample: 


TRENDS IN U.S. DEFENSE SPENDING 
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$387.0861.43! § $348.000000 
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“Bill of Rights” poster in color. Remember the Feb. 
17-22 issue of Junior Scholastic with the front cover repro- 
ducing the Bill of Rights in a decorative, patriotic frame? 
Would you like to have a 4-color reproduction of this, in 
small poster size, 10” x 14” on heavy paper, for your class 
bulletin board? Houghton Mifflin Company advises us that 
they will be glad to send one to a teacher, as long as their 
supply lasts. Address your request to the office of Houghton 
Mifhlin Company that serves you. The offices are at 2 Park 
St., Boston; 432 Fourth Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago; 715 Browder St., Dallas; 39 Harris St., Atlanta; 
500 Howard St., San Francisco. 

Be sure to say that Junior Scholastic told you about it. A 
penny postcard will do the trick. If you do not receive a 
poster, you will know that the supply is exhausted. 

A suggestion. Ships, planes, railroads, and highways come 
up in this order in the next six issues of Junior Scholastic. 
Next week’s Theme Article deals with our bigger merchant 
marine. Now your course of study may call for the study of 
ships and shipping later in the Spring. If this circumstance 
comes up, you may want to remind your pupils not to lose 
track of their copies, so that they can have them available. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 


As during the past 10 years, April 14 will again be ob- 
served this year as Pan American Day, a day officially set 
aside and recognized by the American Republics to com- 
memorate their peace and solidarity. Annually the signifi- 
cance of this event becomes more evident; and annually the 
Pan American Union, the international organization of the 
21 republics, prepares and distributes material designed to 
promote interest in the Americas and facilitates the prep- 
aration of programs appropriate to the occasion. 

Teachers may obtain free of charge pamphlets and other 
literature to help them in planning a Pan American Day 
school program. Write to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
xeton, D. C., for list of free materials available. 
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plans, our Navy by 1947 will be al- 
most twice its present size. It will 
be big enough to fight any nation, 
or combination of nations, that 
might try to attack us. 

Our “two ocean” Navy would be 
able to give battle to attackers in 
both oceans at the same time. 

The phrase “combination of na- 
tions” is usually written “combina- 
tion of powers.” This means two or 
more powerful nations co-operating 
and fighting side by side. 

The “combination of powers” that 
might threaten us in the Atlantic 
Ocean includes Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. 

At present, Russia is not a mem- 
ber of the Axis. Russia is helping 
Germany and Italy, while not actual- 
ly fighting on their side. 

But there is no telling whether 
Russia will stay on the sidelines. 
Our Navy chiefs want to prepare for 
any eventuality.* 

If Britain should lose the war, 
Germany might get part of the Brit- 
ish fleet, and also part of the French 
fleet. 

A possible combination against us 
in the Atlantic might include Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, and captured 
British and French warships. 

That’s in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The combination of powers that 
might try to beat us in the Pacific 
Ocean is not so strong as the Atlan- 
tic combination. 

In the Pacific, our Navy is pre- 
paring for an attack that might come 
from a combination of Japanese and 





ARBESS 


SUBMARINES are the raider 


March 17-22, 1941 






s of the fleet; try to strike the 
enemy from the rear. Latest type is the U.S.S. Narwhale (No. 
167). All U. S. submarines are now painted black. 








Official U. 8. Navy photos courtesy U. 8S. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


BATTLESHIPS are the heavy hitters of the fleet. This is the U.S.S. Idaho. She 
displaces 33,400 tons, carries eight 16-inch guns, and six scout planes on catapults. 


Russian fleets. They are not likely 
to attack us near our own coast, or 
anywhere this side of the Hawaiian 
Islands. What our Navy chiefs are 
worried about is an attack by Japan 
on the East Indies, Malaya, or the 
Philippines. If Japan’s navy gets the 
upper hand in the Pacific, Japan 
might close our Eastern trade routes. 
The U. S. and Great Britain want to 
keep these trade routes open. 

Now please don’t think that Uncle 
Sam is out with a “chip on his 
shoulder” looking for trouble. We 
are not a warlike people. We have 
no territorial ambitions.* 





ships. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


FLEET TODAY AND IN 1947 
Here is a table which shows the pres- 
ent strength of our fleet and what it 
will be in 1947. 
Ships being 


U.S. built 
Navy in ornow U.S. Navy 
commission planned in 1947 
Battleships .... 15 17 32 
Aircraft Carriers. 6 12 18 
Cruisers x 37 48 85 
Destroyers .... 237 “170 407 
Submarines ... 102 82 184 
Total 397 329 726 
In connection with your study of 


“Our Navy,” be sure to read the news 
article “U. S. Gets Bases in Mexico, 
Panama,” on page 7. 


AID TO THE SICK AND INJURED is given aboard hospital 
Photo above 
equipped with the newest medical and surgical equipment. 
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THE CEDAR DEER 


The Story of Tomas, 
Messenger 
to the President 
of Guatemala 


OMAS sat on his heels in the 

inner circle of kneeling In- 
dians, met secretly at night to pray 
to the ancient Mayan god Kukulcan. 
Before the stone idol, Tomas’ father 
conducted the rites. The boy’s heart 
filled with pride. By night at least, 
he thought, my father is a priest as 
his ancestors were. 

By day it was a different story. 
Then Tomas and his father were lit- 
tle better than slaves on the great 
Guatemala coffee plantation. Like 
the other Indian workers, they owed 
the white owner so much money 
that they would have to work for 
him the rest of their lives to pay it 
back. To the whites, Tomas’ father 
was only a skilled carpenter and 


woodcarver. But to his own poopie 


he was known as a socerer and a 
priest. He had even looked into his 
son's future. 

“On the day you were born,” he 
told Tomas, “I read your fortune ac- 
cording to the old Mayan calendar, 


and this is what the reading fore- 
told: 


“When the water becomes like the 
mountains, 

And the earth like a raging sea, 

He who on this day is born 

Shall make his people free.” 


Free? Tomas wondered. The Ma- 
yans had not been free for four hun- 
dred years. Once they had owned 
all of Guatemala. Then the Spanish 
conquistadores had come, splendid 
in their glittering armor. They had 
destroyed the proud Maya cities, 
killed the ruling classes, and en- 
slaved the rest of the people. Ever 
since the whites had been the mas- 
ters and the Mayans the slaves. 


: ould he, a slave also, free others? 
His father seemed to think there was 
a way to help the Mayans. A new 
president of Guatemala had been 
elected — a man who claimed to be 


F A REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK “THE CEDAR DEER” 
BY ADDISON BURBANK, PUBLISHED BY COWARD MC CANN 
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Illustration by Addison Burbank from ‘The Cedar Deer’’ 


They found gold among the ruins 


a friend of the Indians. “Tata” (Lit- 
tle Father) the Mayans called him. 
It was said that an Indian might go 
to Tata in the palace in Guatemala 
City, and tell his troubles, and Tata 
would aid him. 

“We will go, Tomas,” his father 
had said. “We will tell him of our 
people’s wrongs, and perhaps he will 
give us back our lands and pardon 
our debts.” 

Perhaps, thought Tomas, hope- 
fully. They would set out at dawn, 
when the ceremonies for Kukulcan 
were finished. From his jacket he 
took a small deer he had carved 
from cedar wood and stroked it lov- 
ingly. This was his gift for Tata. 

In the days that followed, Tomas 
and his father paused in their jour- 
ney only for food and sleep. They 
moved at that steady trot of the In- 
dian that wears down the miles. Up 
the mountains they climbed, higher 
and higher above the Guatemala 
lowlands. It was over a week later 
when they reached the beautiful 
crater lake of Atitlan, five thousand 
feet above the jungle. To cross this 
lake, it was necessary to take a ferry, 
and Tomas looked anxiously at the 





dark clouds gathering above the 
grim cones of the volcanoes. 

The ferry was halfway across the 
lake when the wind rose to gale 
force. The boat pitched and tossed; 
people and baggage plunged this 
way and that. Rain pelted the lake. 
Mountainous waves swept over the 
gunwales. 

“Water like mountains!” Tomas 
remembered suddenly. “This must 
be the first part of my fortune com- 
ing true!” 

But things were happening too 
fast to think of that long. Water beat 
like a whiplash across his face. Then 
something more solid struck him, 
and that was the last he knew. 


When he came to, the storm had 
passed and left the lake calm once 
more. His father was bending over 
him. 


“A grinding stone struck you,” he 
said. “Thank the gods you are all 
right. Never have I seen such a 


storm in the dry season. It is a por- 
tent!” 

Some weeks later, when they were 
only a few days from Guatemala 
City, Tomas’ father said a strange 
thing: 

“My son, I have always felt that 
the gods are with you and have 
marked you for an unusual destiny. 
Now the gods have answered. They 
do not permit me to tell you what 
they have revealed, but this I may 
say— when a coati-mundi crosses 
your path, take heed! It is an omen 
of good fortune.” 

Tomas had seen coati-mundis be- 
fore. They were small raccon-like 
animals. He knew also that the 
coati-mundi was his nahaul, or 
“twin soul” in the animal world. If 
good came to a coati-mundi, good 
would come to him. 

When, footsore and exhausted, 
they walked into the city of Antigua, 
they were only two days from 
Guatemala City. Antigua was very 
old. Most of its buildings were in 
ruins due to a frightful earthquake 
which happened 150 years ago. 
After the earthquake, the whites had 
abandoned the town, leaving it to 
the Indians. 


4 pore and his father had relatives 


R 
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in Antigua, with whom they were 
to spend the night. These pe 
lived in a ruined mansion, and made 
their living selling woven goods in 
the markets of Guatemala City. Be- 
sides Manuel and his wife, Josefa, 
there were seven children. 


Tomas was greeted warmly. His 
father shook hands all around. They 
had interrupted Manuel and his 
oldest son, not at weaving, but at 
digging a great hole in the floor of 
a roofless room. Antigua was the 
colonial capital of Guatemala, and 
had once been a city of great riches. 
As in those times there were no 
banks, people hid their wealth 
in secret places about the house. 
Much treasure still remained where 
it was concealed by persons who 
were killed in the earthquake. When 
Manuel was not busy at his loom he 
would take a spade and dig up some 
spot where he thought a pot of gold 
might lie buried. 


So far Manuel had found no gold, 
but he talked so much about it that 
when Tomas fell asleep that night, 
his dreams were filled with shining 
gold pieces. A rough shaking woke 


him. 


The whole house creaked. Tim- 
bers snapped, objects fell with dull 
thuds and sharp crashes. He scram- 
bled out of bed, and was knocked 
off his feet as if by a wave. The sec- 
ond line of his fortune popped into 
his mind: 


. And the earth like a raging 
$6G .c«- 

It was an earthquake! Beneath his 
feet the floor pitched like an ocean. 
He made his way to the door and 
came face to face with Manuel. 


“My sons are digging for your 
father,” Manuel told him. “He is 
half-buried under the debris.” 


When they got Tomas’ father out 
from under the wreckage, they 
found he had broken both legs. But 
that was not all they found. When 
the house had fallen, jars were re- 
vealed, filled with coins and jewelry. 
Manuel and his family were over- 
joyed at this ne w-found wealth. 
Tomas realized that now they could 
pay his father’s debt. He himself 
would become a sculptor. They 
would all be rich. But his father 
shook his head. 


“Shall we use this treasure the 
gods have put into our hands to 
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benefit our race, or to gratify our 
selfish desire for riches?” 


All were silent for a moment, then 
Manuel said with a sigh: 

“Let it be for the good of our peo- 

le.” 
r “Yes,” said Tomas bravely. “We 
are Indians. That is our answer.” 

“So be it,” said his father with a 
proud glance at him. “I see you are 
a man now. That is well, for my in- 
jury means that you must go to Tata 
alone.” 


So the next morning Tomas set 
out alone to plead with Tata on be- 
half of two million Indians. He had 
not gone many miles when he saw 
something moving across the road in 
front of him. A coati-mundi! He 
picked it up, and _— it into the 
bosom of his shirt where it snuggled 
quite happily. 

But when he reached the Presi- 
dent’s palace, his good fortune 
seemed to desert him. The guards at 
the door refused to let him pass. 

“I want Tata to pardon the debts 
of my = ple and give us back our 
lands,” he explaine 

“Vayasel” replied one of the 
guards. “Away with you!” 

Tomas walked away a few steps, 
then turned suddenly and darted 
into. the palace before the guards 
knew what he was up to. He ran 
down a corridor and into the first 
room he came to. A man sat there 
at a desk. 

“Please, Sir, if you are Tata,” said 
Tomas slowly, “fot me speak with 
you. I have come a long way with 
a message from my people.” Then 
he told of the wrongs of the Mayans, 
and the President listened carefully. 
When he had finished, Tomas drew 
out the little cedar deer he had 
carved and gave it to Tata. The 
President's face lighted with sur- 
prise and admiration. 

“This is well done,” he said. “I 
am proud of it. Arts must flourish 
if a country is to be great. Go home 
and when the laws I have prepared 
for your people’s benefit are passed, 
I promise you shall have a chance 
to be a sculptor.” 

Tomas left the palace, hugging 
the coati-mundi to his breast. His 
step was light because he was car- 
rying good news at last to his peo- 
ple. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 

















up SHOW 
WHICH MAKES 
THE LISTENER 
PROUD OF 
AMERICAN 
IDEALS” 


—Robert S. Stephan 
Radio Editor, Cleveland Piain Dealer 


“It is the high standard,” continues 
Mr. Stephan, “of research behind 
the Cavalcade dramas plus the excel- 
lent choice in stories and the well 
produced scripts which stem from 
them that makes these broadcasts 
extremely noteworthy.” 

The Cavalcade of America began 
its sixth successfyl year on October 
2, 1940. Since then, it has caused 
America’s leading dramatic and radio 
critics to make comments such as: 
“Inspiring is exactly what the Cavalcade 
of America was last night.” . 

—WNew York DAILY NEWS 
“Honors for best broadcast of the week 
g0, we think, to Cavalcade of America.” 

—Springfield, Mass. EVENING UNION 
“Cavalcade is another series which has 
aided in raising the dramatic banner.” 

Tenn. COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“Woollcott’s appearance on Cavalcade 
of America recently was superb.” 


—tawrence Witte, syndicated radio critic 
A recent study of the use of radio in 
68 Philadelphia schools places the 
Cavalcade of America series ahead of 
any other single program as an edu- 
cational force! The Cavalcade is 
homework that pupils enjoy. 


CAVALCADE 


°* AMERICA 
Presented by QUPOND 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Bive Network Stations 


<a 











“CAVALCADE”’ RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


in tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fameand money 
on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


M ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 


Dept. © © Elkhart, indiona 








LEARN TO PLAY A 


, PEDLER 
CLARINET 


eric®™ 
Am est 
pert \aré 
ue ¥F a merien ept®. 
by 4 iosthe is schon 
- monn, ¥ ae ae ‘sins 





CLASS cares a 


PINS 30° up-RINGS $1.50 












smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftsmen. - oldest, largest “ 
makers. Write for your Free copy \ 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept'$J, Rochester, MY. 








FREE CATALOG 


Artiste pans, rings and emblems for classes YJ 
and chubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Write Gest >. METAL ARTS 00. tec. Gecbecter. & ¥ 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
week is the group shown above—stu- 
dents of Lafayette Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Members of the 


Board are: Left to right (seated): 
Yuriko Yaguchi, Portia Hollins, Florence 


[ — ne, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 





Yee, Lilly Quon, Peggy Foon, Rosario 
Martinez. Left to right (standing): 
Ernest Villalobos, Clovis Meekins, Dan- 
iel Zimmerna, Ding Wing Woo, Shigeto 
Matsunaga, Kenji Kajiija. Mr. William 
Crow, ‘teacher, is standing in the rear, 


to the right of the globe. 





JSA CLUB 


The Golden Rod 


By KATHRINE SPURGEON 
Fort Pierce (Fla.) Jr. H. S. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 
One dark, dismal day I happened upon 
a lonely spot, 
A secluded spot, far from the world so 
gray. 
Alone there stood a single rod, a rod of 
gold, 
So bright that all the world around 
seemed 
Gilded with its rays of light. 
It stood erect, defiant of the cold gray 
day: 
Its golden head tossed like sunlight on 
gray water. 
Then I thought of many lives, 
Lives as pure as purest gold, 
Being tossed through war and turmoil, 
Caught like sunlight in gray water. 
These lives should like the goldenrod 
and cheer the days. 


Dawn 
By RUBY MONTGOMERY 


Lafayette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


Dawn is the young part of the day, 
The time when all is still 

Except the little birds that sing 
Outside your window sill. 

Then, just before the sun comes up, 
the dew-man drops his dew, 

And flowers open up their cups 
To take a drink or two. 


Law and Order 


By DELBERT NEWTON 


Cedar Vale (Kansas) Jr. H. S. 
Age 15. Grade 8. 


I was once a roaming cowboy, 
And every day Id ride 

Upon my pinto pony 

With my two guns by my side. 
It happened one evening 

When I was riding hard—~ 

Not caring where my pony went 
Eecause I was so tired. 

I rode into an outlaw’s nest 

And the lead began to fly; 

I shot till I had no bullets left— 
And four men left to die. 

They didn’t know my guns were empty, 
So I looked ’em in the eye, 

And cocked my pistols at ’em— 
And they ran as if they'd fly! 

But I was out of bullets, 

So I didn’t try to chase 

Because I might have to lead em 
In that foot race! 


My Brother’s Noises 
By PATRICIA AUBLE 


Chisholm (Minn.) Jr. H. S. 
Age 15. Grade 9. 


Have you a younger brother 
At the teasing age 

Who makes all sorts of noises 
To provoke you to a rage? 
The louder are the noises, 
The more they give me pain— 
The better does he like it— 
Some day I'll go insane! 
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Ann Mitchell, columnist, gives a meal 
and a job to “John Doe.” Gary Cooper 
and Barbara Stanwyck play the parts. 


NEW 
MOVIE 


MEET JOHN DOE (Capra-Warner. Pro- 
duced by Capra and Riskin.) 

If you liked “Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town” and “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington,” you'll like “Meet John 
Doe.” Gary Cooper plays the lead 
role. He’s an ex-bush league baseball 
player with a bad arm and no 
chances of finding a job. He answers 
a mysterious newspaper ad, and is 
hired to kill himself. 

This is the way it happened. A 
newspaper columnist, Ann Mitchell, 
published a phoney* letter in her 
column. She wrote it herself, but 
signed it with the name of “John 
Doe.” “John Doe” wrote that he was 
disgusted with the state of the world 
and was going to jump off the tower 
of the municipal building on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

This letter stirred up the little town. 
Women’s clubs, political organizations, 
and ordinary citizens began to protest, 
and wanted to help “John Doe.” A 
“John Doe” campaign gets underway. 
The unemployed baseball player is 









hired to be “John Doe” to speak over ° 


the radio, etc. But “John Doe” and Ann 
Mitchell soon find that their organiza- 
tion is being used by “big boys” for 
Fascist purposes, and is fast turning 
into a dangerous thing. 

Ann Mitchell and “John Doe” fall in 
love. They expose the “big boys,” and 
John doesn’t jump off the tower. They 
convince the town together that democ- 
racy is best. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





Ask this question 


1. “Dad,” I asked in my most inno- 
cent manner, “In your office, why 
don’t you have your business letters 
written by hand?’’ Dad looked 
startled. “Why—er—that’s horse- 
and-buggy stuff! They'd take for- 
ever to write—and be hard to read!” 





2.”Then,” I said, “maybe that’s why chil- 
dren who use typewriters for school work 
always seem to get better grades! I bet a 
teacher just shouts for joy when she comes 
across a neat, typewritten homework paper!” 
Dad cocked an eye at me and said, “Come 
clean, you young whippersnapper! . . . are 
you pulling my leg for a typewriter?” 





3.“Yest” & grinned,“—a Royal Portable. 
It’s a standard machine in portable size. So I 
could switch to a regular office machine 
without learning one new thing. And it’s 
true, Dad, that ‘typewriter children’ aver- 
aged better marks in school tests. Why—it’s 
horse-and-buggy stuff, doing homework in 
handwriting and wasting all that time!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


and stump your Dad! 









4. Dad laughed. “How much does a Royal 
Portable cost?” he asked. I was ready for 
that: “The Royal Arrow model is only $4 
down and $4 a month. And it has MAGIC* 
Margin, Touch Control*—even the Royal 
Self-Teacher that helps you learn typing as 
easy as pie!” Then Dad said, “All right— 
we'll get a Royal Portable for free home 
trial. I suspect we'll buy it!”” Why don’t you, 
too, send in that little coupon below? 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


(eee en een bana 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-3, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 


| 
I 
! 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 














IMPROVE YOUR READING 


Hii By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Americans All 
“An Appreciation 


Americans of all the Americas are 
rediscovering each other. In our 
Theme Article we have learned how 
the United States and our Latin- 
American neighbors are cooperating 
for our common defense. At the 
same time we are learning to know 
better and to appreciate the history, 
traditions, and customs of our fel- 
low Americans. 

Just south of Mexico, in Central 
America, is the republic of Guate- 
mala. More than seventy per cent of 
its population, today, is pure Indian. 
These Indians are direct descendants 
of the Mayas, who built the first 
civilization of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, centuries before the voyage 
of Columbus. The ancient Maya 
empire, with its proud cities and its 
highly developed culture, was de- 
stroyed by the Spanish conquerors 
in the fifteenth century. Since then, 
the Indians of Guatemala have been 
under the control of white masters. 

Today, the language of the In- 
dians is Spanish. Most of them work 
on coffee, banana, sugar and chicle 


plantations. 
How do these modern Indians re- 
semble their ancient ancestors? 


What are their customs? Are they 
civilized? How do they live? What 
are their dreams, their hopes? 

A new book, “The Cedar Deer,” 
by Addison Burbank, gives us an 
intimate* picture of the modern In- 
dians of Guatemala, which answers 
these questions. Margaret Sylves- 
ter's interesting review of this book, 
on page 10, gives a brief outline of 
the story. 

Turn to page 10. Read the review 
of “The Cedar Deer.” Do not read 
too quickly. Pay attention to the 
description of the thoughts and 
feelings of Tomas and his father. Try 
to understand the boy’s pride be- 
cause his father is a priest, as his 
ancestors were. Note how their love 















for their own people and their strong 
desire for freedom govern their ac- 
tions. Try to answer the question: 
Why did they decide not to keep 
the gold for themselves? 


After you finish reading the re- 
view of “The Cedar Deer,” take your 
notebook and write the answers to 
the questions below. 


1. In what respect was Tomas’ 
father a priest? What was his re- 
ligion? To what god did he pray? 

2. Guatemala is a republic. Tomas’ 
father must have been a citizen of 
the republic. Yet, he and the other 
Indians were little better than 
slaves. What was the cause of this 
condition? What did Tomas ask the 
President to do for the Indians to 
end their slavery? 


3. Why did his father think that 


ee, 


ae, ea eee 
satan rad meee a 


one day Tomas would make his peo- 
ple free? 

4. Why did the Mayans call their 
new President “Tata,” which means 
Little Father? 

5. How did Tomas and his father 
travel from their home to Antigua? 

6. Why did Tomas’ father think 
that the storm on Lake Atitlan was 
an omen? 

7. The earthquake at Antigua in- 
jured Tomas’ father. But it also 
eee good fortune to Tomas and 
his people. First, it helped them find 
the gold. What was the other reason? 

8. At first, Tomas thought the 
gold would pay his father’s debts 
and also help him become a sculp- 
tor. But his father disagreed. What 
did his father want to do with it? 

9. What gift did Tomas bring to 
Tata? What was the President's re- 
action to it? 

10. What did the President prom- 
ise to do? 

Check your answers to the ques- 
tions, by rereading the review. 





* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 

Thailand (TIE-land), page 6, 
first column. 

minority (mye - NOR - ih - tee), 
page 6, second column. The years 
between birth and the age when a 
person gets his full rights. A person 
under this age is called a minor. 
From Latin minor, meaning “less.” 

regency (REE-jen-see), page 6, 
second column. Rule by a group of 
men who are appointed to reign 
during the absence, illness, or the 
minority of a king. From the Latin. 
regere, “to rule.” 

domesticated (doe - MESS - tih - 
kated), page 6, second column. 
Tamed, or eet under the con- 
trol of man. From the Latin domus, 
“house.” 

synthetic (sin-THETT-ik), page 
6, third column. Made artificially 
by combining chemicals with other 
materials. From the Greek word, 
syntithenai, meaning “to put to- 
gether.” 

policed (poe-LEEST), page 8, 
third column. Guarded or kept in 
order by policemen, officers, naval 
boats, or any government represen- 
tative or agency. From the Latin 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


politia, meaning “government,” or 
“administration.” 

eventuality (uh-ven-tyoo-AL-ih- 
tee), page 9, first column. A pos- 
sible happening, or outcome. From 
the Latin evenire, “to come out,” 
“to happen.” 

territorial ambitions (ter - rih - 
TOE-ree-ihl am-BIH-shuns), page 
9, column two. Strong desires tor a 
tract of land or waters which be- 
long to another government. The 
United States has no desire to con- 
quer territory belonging to other 
nations. From the Latin terra, 
“earth,” and ambitio, “canvassing 
for votes.” 

phoney, or phony (FOE-nee), 
page 13, first column. An American 
slang word meaning fake, not 
venuine. It is thought to come 
ea an old Irish word fawney, 
“worthless,” and to have been used 
first to describe an imitation dia- 
mond ring, made of paste. 

intimate (IHN-tihm-uht), page 
14, first column. Very familiar, per- 
sonal, or private. Intimate friends 
are very close friends; intimate 
knowledge is information which 
comes from very close and familiar 
relations. From the Latin intimus, 
“inmost.” 











* See Vocabulary Drill above 
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Joke of the Week 


Gene Hines, 12, Belvedere 
School, Omaha, Nebr., wins a 
JSA button for his joke. 

Guide (in historical mu- 
seum): “This handkerchief 
belonged to William Penn.” 

rom sae “Oh, the original 
pen wiper, eh?” 

Honorable Mentions 

Hobo: “Can I have a piece 
of cake, lady?” 

Housewife: “Why? Isn't a 
sandwich good enough for 
you?” 

Hobo: “Sure, but you see, 


it’s my birthday.” 
Submitted be Mary Herr, Grade 8, 
High School, Annville, Pa, 


The Jeffersonian 

The Jeffersonian, published 
by the pupils of Jefferson In- 
termediate School, Detroit, 
Mich., runs so many good 
jokes that we had a hard time 
selecting just a few to reprint 
below. Here they are: 


Teacher: “Why don’t you 
study your math, Betty? You 
know the test is tomorrow.” 

Betty: “I should worry!” 

Teacher: “I know—but you 
never do!” 


Old Lady: “Little boy, why 
are you in this theater instead 
of in school?” 

Little Boy: “They won't let 
me go to school. I've got the 
measles!” 

Junior: “What's the matter, 
grandma?” 

Grandma: “I've lost my 
glasses, and [ can’t look for 
“em until I find ’em!” 


I'll Take Vanilla! 

Customer: “I want 
consolated rye.” 

Druggist: “You mean con- 
centrated lye?” 

Customer: “It does nutmeg 
any difference. That's what I 
camphor. What does it sul- 
phur?” 

Druggist: “Fifteen cents. I 
have never Cinnamon with so 
much wit.” 


some 


American Boy 


I eat my peas with honey. 

I've done it all my life. 

It makes the peas taste funny, 

But they don’t roll off the 
knife! 


Submitted by Geoffrey Gould, 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Weekly Crossword Puzzle 















































ACROSS 


. Country in Asia. 
. President of Turkey 
(photograph in center). 

4. Group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

6. Nickname for a native of the 
State of Indiana. 

8. One of the Ionian islands near 
Greece. 

9. Growing old. 

13. Site of a battle between the 
English and French in French 
West Africa. 

14. A precious stone (pl.). 

15. Peninsula of southeast Mexico, 

18. Joint of the arm. 

19. Capital of Unoccupied France. 

20. Inhabitants of Turkey. 


worm 


DOWN 


1. One of the chief divisions of a 


long poem. 


2. To diminish or slacken. 


w 


. The hard white dentine com- 
posing the tusks of elephants. 


. Room below a roof. 


A country in Central Europe. 


a a ow 


. City in Burma. 


a 


A great number of persons. 


10. Recently appointed U. S. Am- 
bassador to China. 


11. To glide on ice. 
12. Peninsula in southeast Asia. 
16. Submarine. 


L. A. M. 





Initials 


Here’s a game you can play 
anyplace, anytime. Just take 
the initials of the first and last 
names of any well-known per- 
son. Then figure out a two- 
word description which will 
best fit the person named, and 
at the same time begin with 
the initials of the name. Fol- 
lowing are three examples: 

1. Robert Ripley—Rare Re- 
alities. 

2. Charlie Chaplin—Cinema 
Comedian. 

3. Kate Smith—Keep Sing- 
ing. 


K-K-K-Katie 


This puzzle is all about 
Kate. Can you find a word 
which defines each statement 
about Kate? This example will 
show you how: Kate likes to go 
to school. Answer: Edu-Kate. 


1. Kate is always out of 
breath. 


2. Kate makes the wheels 
go around. 


3. Kate is full of advice. 


4. Kate gets out of difficult 
situations. 


Answer next issue 
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Hidden Names 


In these sentences are hid- 
den the names of rivers, 
towns, states, and countries. 
Try a little detective work and 
see if you can find them and 
underline them. Here’s an ex- 
ample: Grandma, I need help 
with this knitting. (Solution: 
Maine. ) 


1. Small children were 
asked to color a doily of paper 
with crayons. (A State.) 

2. His behavior seems to 
please in every way. (A river 
in France. ) 

3. How much I let you take 
—- on how much you 
really need. (A South Amer- 
ican republic. ) 

4. The circle is 20 feet in 
diameter. (A country in Asia. ) 

5. The sale may be over to- 
morrow. (A city in New Eng- 


land. ) 


Answer next issue 


Angry Words 


See how many words you 
can make out of the word IRE 
by the addition of the letters 
given. We found two in each 
case. 

IRE with D..... 

IRE with M 

Dee WEN &.iscccaeenae 


Answer next issue 


SOLUTION: MARCH 10TH ISSUE 
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ANSWER: MARCH 10TH ISSUE 
St. Patrick Square. E 


A Number of Numbers ; 529 


‘ 2000 
A-Sign-Ment. Red Root Put Up 
To Order. 


Limber Up! Immediately, now, 


directly, forthwith, instantly, 
straightway. Pincers, pliers, nip- 
pers, calipers. 
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In Track it’s the OLYMPIC GAMES 
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In Peanuts 
it’s Always 
PLANTERS 


Four years between meets is a long time—yet the 
crack, top-flight athletes of the world wait, look for- 
ward to and compete avidly for a chance at the 
Olympic Games. There’s no need to wait at all for 
a chance to try the delicious “Olympics” of pea- 














muts—PLANTERS. These fresh, crisp, meaty salted 

peanuts are always the choice of athletes for they Tk 

have no competition. PLANTERS PEANUTS are bl 

rich in vitamins—they are builders of stamina and Ss 

endurance. Try a bag today. Be sure they’re genuine by 

PLANTERS with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. b| 
am 











i 















“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. , si 








100 STAMPS /tec/ BIG ALBUM 


~ Ci < ees Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
yy ‘Le 7. m/e ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo BIG 

. Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a AMP 
L00 FOREIGN STAMPS 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you -~ BUM 
All different—from Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 64 for 2.000 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers, Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. alee ce tn Ba ok Col- 


£ ‘ g ‘ é ) } > . - ”> “ 
ad, ges sd ee se ADVANCED COLLECTORS ct Stamps, “How to Oe 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog— FREE upon request. 8 4nize a stamp Club”, ete. 

















